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SAMUEL FOTHERGILL IN IRELAND. 


BY ELIZABETH SHACKLETON. 


1762, 10th month, 8th.—Our friend Samuel 
Fothergill, with others, visited the Monthly 
Meeting held at Carlow. In the meeting for 
worship he was largely engaged in testimony, 
setting forth the doctrines of Christianity, and | 
the foundation of it, at much length, for the in- | 
formation of those differing in name from us (for 
true religion is the same in all); saying, that as 
we were a people who almost everywhere had | 
been spoken against, sometimes through ignorance | 
and sometimes, he was afraid, through malevo- | 
lence, he was willing to inform them what prin- | 
ciples we held, and what our belief was concern- 
ing the fundamentals of Christianity; and that 
it was not being men of literature, nor of any 
natural or acquired ability as men and creatures, 
that could procure to us that substantial religion 
that would stand by us beyond the grave, by as- 
sisting us to renounce the devil and all his works, 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world ; 
but our humbly depending upon that sufficiency 
which is of God: * * * he said he was 
sensible, that many were prevented from coming 
to partake of the inestimable blessing of peace 
and serenity of soul by that monster, shame, so 
that they cannot bear ridicule from their acquaint- 
ance, which must be their lot if they are bent to 
live a Christian life ; but the cross being as fool- 
ishness, and a stone of stumbling, men remain 
in darkness and ignorance, and answer not the 
end of their creation, and are prevented from 
coming to the knowledge of Him who has called 
us to glory and to virtue : this, he acknowledged, 
had been the case with himself in the early part 
of his life, when he lived in as loose and forget- 
ful a manner as perhaps any present, though 
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often convicted in the secret of his soul for his 
folly ; but shame would not allow him to submit 
to be accounted a fool, for he had extended 
pretty far in notion and speculation, and endeav- 
ored to procure some knowledge in literature, but 
was made sensible it would avail nothing in that 
which pertains to life and godliness, through the 
knowledge of Him who has called us to glory 
and virtue; and as destruction from God was 
a terror to him, because of his highness and 
majesty, he could not endure, he was enabled in 
measure to conquer this shame, and submit to 
that power that could cleanse his heart, for 
which unmerited favor, all within him worshipped 
and praised Him that lives for ever ; and having 
happily experienced the advantage of joining 
with wisdom’s call, he was earnest in inviting 
others to join with it; for wisdom has extended 
and builded her house, and hewn her seven pil- 
lars, which he compared to the virtues to which 
the apostle exhorts and calls the believers, when 
he says, Add to your faith virtue, &c.; and if 
we come thus to obey the call of wisdom, we shall 
dwell in a quiet habitation, in a covert from the 
storm in times of trial, when afflictions roll upon 
us, for these we must expect on this side the 
grave. He addressed himself particularly to 
those of our own profession, and much desired 
that we might be as lights in the world. 

The meeting for worship being over, he with 
courtesy acknowledged the favor done to us by 
those of other societies giving us their company, 
and their having behaved in so becoming a man- 
ner, and informed them that as we had now some 
particulars to inquire into relative to our own 
Society only, he requested that those who were 
not of us, would, without taking offence, be 
pleased to withdraw, excepting those who had at 
any time been members amongst us might remain 
on this particular occasion, so that they were not 
of scandalous lives, or notoriously bad. Af- 
terwards he described the nature of their visit ; 
that they came not as severe censurers or rigid 
inquisitors, neither to lord it over the heritage; 
but in love, and in order to help and assist ; and 
gave a close caution that such overseers as were 
to answer the queries, should consider well what 
they were going about, and give such answers 
as were just, adding, that those in such offices 
ought to be men of truth. 

The first query being read, and an answer 
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given by one from each meeting, he spoke upon 
it in his usual powerful manner, showing the 
necessity of the great duty of attending meetings 
for the worship of that Being to whom we owe 
all, in order to have our strength renewed in 
Him, and if we were concerned thus to wait for 
it, we should not let trivial things prevent our 
attendance; and our conduct and behaviour 
when there would be becoming, and if the spirit 
of heaviness came over us, we should labor dili- 
gently toovercome it. But some men he thought 
there were, too big to enter in at the strait gate, 
and too great to be religious ; and others too lazy 
to walk in the narrow way; but such are far 
from the little child’s state, of whom is the 
kingdom. He enlarged upon the love and unity 
which ought to subsist between brethren, and 
how cautious they ought to be of saying anything 
detracting one of another—of saying, ‘‘ Report,” 
say they, “and we will report it;” and how 
great ought to be the care on the minds of 
Friends, lest at any time they should be led to 
speak in any way to lessen any elder, minister, 
or overseer, or any others, before their children, 
and of what hurtful consequences such a conduct 
might be to the youth, in fixing prejudices in 
their minds that could not easily be removed ; 
so he would have Friends keep to that wisdom 
which is from above, and then that implacable 
disposition would be removed, which insists upon 
whatever it thinks right, saying, ‘1 will have 
rigid justice; I will be paid to the uttermost 
farthing ;”’ and not giving up anything for 
peace’ sake. He much desired that all such 
feelings might not have any place, and that none 
might give way to such a spirit of resentment, 
but be willing to suffer and be losers, rather than 
to contend; this was the true way to live in 
peace. To enforce this, he mentioned an in- 
stance of two persons between whom a strong 
friendship had existed, but a misunderstanding 
arose, and was carried to a great length; it con- 
tinued some years, till at last, he who thought 
himself the injured person, and who was the ac- 
cused to the hurt of his character, went to the 
other party, who was in much heat, and said, 


‘«‘ My innocence supports me ; take it to thyself ;- 


I will leave the decision to the great day; let 
the just Judge decide between ui, only let there 
be peace between thee and me.”” This so melted 
the heart of the party addressed, that he said 
there should be no difference between them ; and 
from that time peace was restored, and a true 
friendship, which continued to the end of their 
lives. 

He expressed an earnest desire that parents, 
and such as have the charge of children and 
their education, might endeavor, by example and 
precept, to train them up in a godly conversation, 
and prevent them conforming to the world and 
its customs, but have them kept in plainness of 
speech and deportment,out of superfluity in dress, 
which would be a means of preserving them out 


of unsuitable company, to which a conformity to 
ithe fashions and customs of the world would 
much subject them. 

He earnestly exhorted the rising youth not to 
give way to the foolish customs of the world, 
nor to let their minds be entangled by such 
things. He said, he could well remember the 
tender care of one of the best of fathers, when 
he would take one child upon one knee, and 
another upon the other, with others standing be- 
fore him, how he bestowed upon them his tender 
and suitable counsel, and though he could not 
recollect the words, he could well remember the 
tears that fell from the cheeks of his venerable 
father upon their’s. He was much concerned 
that the elder branches of families of children 
should help their religious parents in taking care 
of the younger, by example and by precept, and 
mentioned an instance of care in one nearly re- 
lated to him; what concern he had for those who 
were younger, and how he labored for their good ; 
and after finishing his labors, how that worthy 
youth was called to give up his charge, and en- 





ter into that rest prepared for him, and finished 
his course about the 12th year of his age.* He 
would have all be encouraged to go on in a godly 
conversation, and shun destructive pride in ail 
its appearances, for it is grounded in ignorance, 
and the want of a right knowledge and due ccn- 
sideration of what we are,—poor dust and ashes. 
Some parents, he believed, were careful to pro- 
vide for their families, and to teach them fr- 
gality, &c., but he would recommend them to be 
also frugal of time, which is so precious that few 
know its value until it is too late. This he illus- 
trated, by relating the case of a young man 
whom he had been with, at or near the time of 
his being called to give an account of how he 
had spent his days, and who would then have 
given all he was worth in the world, and he had 
large possessions, to have had a short time 
allowed him ; so well did he know, at that trying 
moment, the value of time, which but a few days 
before he had been insensible of. He wished 
the youth might prize it (for time is short, and 
death is awful), and that parents might not only 
be diligent in making a good use of it, but also 
teach their children to be frugal of that, as well 
as of their outward substance, and so to endeavor 
to conduct themselves, that when inquisition is 
made for blood, they may stand clear before the 
just judge. 

He spoke of Friends being just in their deal- 
ings, and punctual in fulfilling their engagements. 
He thought that justice extended farther than 
many apprehended; and cautioned the young 
men that they ought to be punctual in their en- 
gagements, and not, as too many do, ungenerously 
endeavor to draw out or engage the affections of 
young women, without having serious intentions 
towards them—this he accounted robbery. Con- 


* His brother William Fothergill. 
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cerning the care that should be taken to prevent 
young people joining in marriage contrary to our 
rules, he spoke persuasively to the youth, exhort- 
ing them in all such engagements to seek for the 
counsel of best Wisdom, and to follow its instruc- 
tions, and to endeavor to have the best Guest 
present with them; to invite Him, so that He 
might cause the water, which might sometimes 
be as the bitter waters of Marah, to be turned 
into wine, and sweeten the bitter cups of afflic- 
tion that might be their lots, through the 
various changes of life; and thus to begin, he 
considered was the way to lay a foundation for 
social comfort and domestic happiness. 

He spoke of the concern which had been upon 
his mind for several years past, to pay a visit to 
this nation; and now, as they went along from 
place to place, they had seen the situation of the 
various ranks amongst us, and they had beheld 
with sorrow that too generally we had not come 
forward, as it was intended we should,—neither 
the elders, the middle-aged, nor the youth. But 
still there was a living seed left, who were in 
measure preserved clean ; and although the glory 
of the Lord had moved to the threshold of the 
door, and to the mountain hard by, yet it was 
not wholly departed from us, but the shout of a 
King was still amongst us, and we were not for- 


saken; and for this his heart was made thank- 
ful. 





For Friends’ Review. 


[The following communication came too late 
for insertion in the Review last week, but may 
still be appropriately introduced to the attentive 
consideration of our readers. ] 


“Other sheep I have which are not of this fold; them 
also must I bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.’ 


There were several articles in a late number of 
Friends’ Review suggestive of the inquiry, are 
the “ revivals ” now so prevalent in this country 
really the result of a special visitation of the 
Spirit, and if so, will they not hasten the approach 
of that day promised by our Lord and devoutly 
desired by every living member of his church ? 

Among the obstacles that retard the coming of 
that holy day, none seem more potent than the 
idea that appears to have taken deep-rooted posses- 
sion of some religious professors—that their own 
is a type of the true church, and into this fold all 
must be gathered in that great day when “ there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.” For what 
more plausible foundation do “ sect-makers,”’ ask 
to build upon than this exclusive idea? Let us 
not shrink from the inquiry, are we, the members 
of the Society of Friends, clear of indulging in 
that belief? “ Art thou better than populous No, 
that was situate among the rivers... ... Yet 
was she carried away, she went into captivity.” 

What has been a more fruitful source of schism, 
and secession in the church, or to bring it home 
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to ourselves, what has done more to produce the 
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‘present distracted condition of our Society,” 
than the indulging in a sectarian spirit? Have 
we given no cause to the world to say of us that 
we have been actuated by the spirit that says: 
“ Stand by thyself, I am holierthan thou?” It 
has been said by a feeble creature of my acquaint- 
ance, “I can knock at the door of heaven and 
feel an assurance that if I am sincere in my re- 
pentance and in my dependence upon ‘ the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation,’ I shall find an 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven; but if I 
knock at the door of some of the subdivisions of 
the Society of Friends, feeling my own weakness 
and willing to get a little good along with other 
dependent ones, I am met with the reproof ‘ who 
hath required this at thy hands? Jesus says, 
‘him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out.’ Do you Quakers follow the example of 
Jesus when you shut the door of some of your 
meetings upon me because I have not attained to 
an equal degree of religious experience with some 
others? Did Jesus teach his disciples to make 
such distinctions between themselves? Were not 
all his disciples, even including Judas, permitted 
to sit at the same table with Him? Did he not 
say, ‘ One is your master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren?” And if brethren, are we not all 
equal (as adelphos implies) in His sight—in the 
eyes of Him whois the Head of the Church? Un- 
doubtedly we shall so regard each other if we feel 
the force of the apostle’s declaration, ‘ Of a truth 
I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, but 
in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him.’ ” 

George Fox, and other early Friends, drank 
in this doctrine of the apostle, and when he was 
called “‘a chief upholder of the Quaker’s sect,”’ 
he answered, “the Quakers are not a sect, but 
are in the power of God, which was before sects 
were.” “Sect-makers are not in the universal 
faith, grace and truth, which the apostles were 
in.” ‘They whose faith stands in men, will 
make sects.” Accordingly, is it too much to say 
that he that attempts to convert Quakerism into 
Sectarianism ceases to be a Quaker? 

The coming Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia 
is doubtless looked towards with intense interest 
by many, some for good and some for evil. Out 
of which door—say they—will you come from 
the “transition” state into which you have drifted? 
—a question upon which hang others of livel 
interest. Will the members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting demonstrate to the world that 
their love of the interests of the church univer- 
sal transcends the love of those of their own local 
ones? Shall it be said of them, their religion has 
led them into the same goal that pure Christianity 
leads into, ¢. e. “the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace?” Or shall it be said of them they 
care not how the whole body suffers so that their 
own members in particular may rule? 

There are scattered over the country, it is be- 
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lieved, many who have learned by experience that 
“ it is the letter that killeth,” and are earnestly 
in search of something more enduring than what 
the ‘letter’ can furnish ; they believe that, not- 
withstanding the great amount of spurious religion 
afloat in the world, there is some that is pure to 
be found, and they hunger and thirst after it, 
and they have a longing for a demonstration of 
it,and aunion with its possessors, which the letter 
cannot satisfy. They believe that, although it is 
needful for them to look within themselves for 
“the perceptible influence and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit,” and the divine hand that can alone 
dispense the blessings they are in search of, yet 
whether their numbers are small or great, they 
feel a comity of interests which draws them 
together towards a heaven-born nucleus they have 
hitherto regarded as in the future. What would 
be the rejoicing of such ‘seekers’ could they dis- 
cover in the position that may be taken by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, a step toward such 
an important epoch in the history of the church 
—clear of Sectarianism ! 

I desire that in your deliberations you may be 
clothed with that “ charity,” without which the 
greatest talents “are but as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal,” and that the church may 
come out of its tribulation and appear “ fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible [to the 
ungodly | as an army with banners,”’ and that we 
may each and all of us know what it is to be “ re- 
conciled to God by Jesus Christ,” and to be 


gathered into the true fold having the Lord for 


our shepherd. 


H. M. 


LIFE. 
BY P, H. GOSSE. 


‘The works of the Lord are great ;” but we 
must not estimate this greatness by their actual 
dimensions ; else a man would be of less import- 
ance than a hippopotamus, and the Bass Rock 
would be immensely more valuable than either. 
It is a greatness not measurable by rule and line ; 
not to be determined by bulk and weight; it is 
to be estimated by far other qualities,—by the 
relative importance which the objects bear to 
each other, by the variety and complexity of their 
parts, by the elaborateness with which they are 
constructed, by their fitness for the purposes 
which they are destined to subserve, and especi- 
ally by the degree in which they shew forth the 
power, wisdom, skill, and goodness of Him who 
who made them for His own glory. Many of 
the avimals of which we are about to speak are 
so minute that the unassisted eye takes no cogni- 
zance of their presence ; yet most of these,-—per- 
haps all, if we were able to investigate them,— 
are so curiously fashioned, so elaborately con- 
structed, as to deserve to be included in the cate- 
gory of those works which the adoring Psalmist 
says are GREAT. 

We propose in this volume to describe the 
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various phases of animal life, commencing at the 
foot-of the scale, where we catch the first glimmer- 
ing of the vital spark, and tracing it step by step 
upwards through its various developments and 
changes, its forms and functions. But what is 
LIFE? There isa mystery couched under that 
little word which all the research of philosophers 
has not been able to solve. Science, with the 
experience of ages, with all the appliances of art, 
and with all the persevering ingenuity and skill 
that could be brought to bear upon it, has 
ardently labored to lift the veil; but philosophy, 
and science, and art, stand abashed before the 
problem, and confess it a mystery still. The 
phenomena, the properties of life, are readily 
observable. We take a bird in our hands ; a few 
moments ago it was full of energy and anima- 
tion ; it shook its little wings as it hopped from 
perch to perch ; its eyes glanced brightly, and its 
throat quivered as it poured out the thrilling song 
which delighted us. Now the voice has ceased, 
the eye is dim, the limbs are stiffening, and we 
know that it will move no more. Chemical 
changes have already begun to operate upon its 
organs ; decomposition is doing its work, and soon 
the beautiful little bird will be a heap of dust. 
We say that its life has gone ; but what is it that 
has gone? If we put the body in the most deli- 
cate balance, it weighs not a grain less than when 
it was alive ; if we measure it, its dimensions are 
precisely the same ; the scalpel of the anatomist 
finds all the constituent parts that made the living 
being ; and what that mighty principle is, the 
loss of which has wrought such a change, alike 
eludes research and bafiles conjecture. We are 
compelled here to recognise the Great First 
Cause, and to say, “In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being.”’ 

The researches of modern science, however, 
aided by the inventions which it has brought into 
requisition, though they have been unable to 
throw a single ray of light on the nature of Life 
itself, have yet done much to make us familiar 
with its phenomena. The microscope, in parti- 
cular, has opened to our inquiry what we may 
call a world of life, under phases and forms as 
strange and surprising as they were before un- 
known. It has enabled us also to separate and 
analyse the various substances or tissues of which 
the highest forms of animate being are composed, 
and to resolve them into their first elements. 
Numerous and diverse as are these substances— 
bone, cartilage, sinew, nerve, muscle, hair, the 
teeth, the nails of the hand, the transparent lens 
of the eye,—all are reducible to one kind of struc- 
ture. This structure isa cell. All organic sub- 
stances are made up of cells. The primary 
organic cell is a minute, pellucid globule, invisi- 
ble to the naked eye, and containing within it a 
smaller cell, called the nucleus, which again con- 
tains a still more minute granule, called the 
nucleolus, or little nucleus. Even the highest 
animals, in the early development of the embryo, 
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are composed entirely of nucleated cells, which 
afterwards assume the forms peculiar to the vari- 
ous tissues. In the lowest classes of animals, 
their more simple bodies consist almost entirely 
of cells of this kind. If we take a minute portion 
of the gelatinous flesh of a medusa or a zoophyte, 
and crush it between two plates of glass beneath 
the microscope, the substance is presently re- 
solved into a multitude of oval pellucid granules, 
each of which for a short time maintains a spon- 
taneous motion, sometimes rotating upon itself, 
but more commonly jerking or quivering irre- 
gularly. These are the primary cells, and their 
motion is, doubtless, to be attributed to the pre- 
sence of certain hairs, called cilia ; for we cannot 
believe that it is at all connected with currents 
in the fluid that surrounds them, to which it has 
sometimes been referred. 

Cilia play an important part in the economy 
of all animals. Even in the highest forms, many 
of the internal surfaces are furnished with them, 
and nearly all the motions which do not depend 
upon muscular contraction are produced by them. 
In the lower tribes, especially those which are 
aquatic, the office of these organs becomes more 
important and more apparent, until in the very 
lowest we find all movement originating with 
them. 

The form of those essential organs is that of 
slender, tapering hairs, commonly arranged in 
rows, resembling the eyelashes, whence their 
name. The base of each hair is attached to the 
surface of the body to which it belongs, its whole 
length besides being free.* During life each 
cilium maintains an uniform motion of a waving 
or lashing kind, bending down in one direction 
and then straightening itself again. This move- 
ment is not performed by all the cilia together 
or in unison, but in rapid succession : for exam- 
ple, the instant after one has begun to bend, the 
next begins, then the next, and so on; so that 
before the first has resumed its erect condition, 
perhaps half a dozen of its successors are in dif- 
ferent degrees of flexure. This sort of motion 
will probably be better understood by referring 
to that beautiful and familiar spectacle, the waves 
produced by the breeze upon a field of standing 
corn. The motion is exactly the same in both 
cases. The wind, as it sweeps along, bends each 
stalk in turn, and each in turn reassumes its 
erect posture; thus the wave runs steadily on, 
though thestalks of corn never remove from their 
place. The appearance of the ciliary wave, when 
viewed under favorable circumstances with a good 
microscope, is so exquisitely charming, that even 
those who have been long familiar with it can 
scarcely ever behold it without admiration. 
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THE CHAINED BIBLE. 


About the time of the Reformation, when 
Bibles were scarce, a copy was usually chained 
to a convenient place in the church, that the 
people might read it. It was strongly bound, 
literally in “boards,” and was chained to the 
desk on which it was placed, that it might not 
be removed. In those days, he who could read 
‘¢ occupied the place of the learned’? among his 
neighbors; and to him the task was allotted of 
reading aloud for the public good. And deeply 
interesting were the scenes that often presented 
themselves. On Sabbaths and holidays, all the 
parishioners that could leave their homes would 
congregate in the “convenient place,”’ where the 
Bible was placed, and would listen, earnestly and 
devoutly, to the “ words whereby they might be 
saved.” 


Within the old cathedral dim, 
A solemn group are met; 
And hearts are glowing in their heat, 
And cheeks with tears are wet. 
The Book is chained to the desk, 
And from its page the throng 
Listen to Him of Nazareth, 
Or Zion’s holy song. 


Ah! well may tyrants fear the truth 
That sets the spirit free ; 
And fain would they have quenched in blood 
Its glorious liberty. 
But kindled was a beacon light, 
That higher towered, and higher; 
Ho! people answer with a shout, 
“Ts not my word a fire?” 


The chainless truth, our country’s boast 
Through many a glorious age ; 

The truth that gilds her high renown, 
And lights her lettered page ; 

That teaches no commands of men, 
But wisdom from above ; 

And needs no weapons but its own— 
Strong faith and holy love ; 


The chainless truth, we'll speed it forth, 
Till, like electric chords, 

Shall land to land transmit its glad 
Its everlasting words. 

And nations blinded and enslaved 
Shall rouse as from a sleep ; 

And Error, for her fallen shrines, 
And broken idols, weep. 


The chainless truth, we'll speed it forth, 
Till all the isles shall sing, 

And China’s millions peal the strains 
Of Israel’s Shepherd King. 

And in our hands, and to our hearts, 
And at our altars pure, 

Our strength, our glory, and our shield, 
We'll hold it fast and sure. 


O’er all our holiest sympathies, 
Its holier light we'll shed ; 

A blessing on the baby brow, 
A hope above the dead. 

Its page first taught our childish lips 
Themes that are sung on high; 
And kindred hands shall find it near 

Our pillows when we die. 


It is not how we leave our children, but what 
we leave them.— Penn. 


* Perhaps it would be most correct to consider a 
cilium as formed by the wall of a cell drawn out toa 


fine point. [National Magazine. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE UPON CONSUMPTION OF 
THE LUNGS. 
(Concluded from page 507.) 

Most accurately do the above observations 
and conclusions coincide with those recorded 
in a medical journal of Edinburgh, a few 
years since, by Thomas Barclay, a distinguished 
clergyman of Scotland, who had been for some 
years laboring under a very aggravated form of 
chronic bronchitis, and who, after long and almost 
utterly unavailing treatment by some of the most 
distinguished physicians, at length, by their ad- 
vice, determined to try the effect of a residence 
in Egypt. His meteorological observations were 
made in an accurate and scientific manner, by the 
aid of the Register Thermometer and Dollond’s 
Hygrometer. He says of his own case, before 
he left home, that “ frequently the attacks were 
subacute, and the inflammation beginning at the 
pharynx would extend down the glottis and 
trachea to the bronchial tubes, which were gorged 
with mucus, and on every spot on which the 
stethoscope could be placed over the lungs, the 
mucus rd/e could be heard. 

Dyspncea, (shortness of breath,) accompanied 
with loud wheezing, was at all times distressing ; 
but its nocturnal exacerbations, which frequently 
occurred after a short sleep, like fits of spasmodic 
asthma, were often so fearfully violent as to 
threaten suffocation. The digestive organs were 
deranged. I had no appetite for food, my frame 
was emaciated, and my strength prostrated.”’ 

After much delay, on account of debility, he at 
length left England about the middle of autumn. 
On his way out he stopped five days at Malta, 
and found the atmosphere there very humid, and 
the heat so oppressive in the day time, and the 
chills so severe at night, that he was glad to make 
his escape. At Alexandria he found a warm and 
very equable climate, the diurnal range being 
only 2° and 38° during the eight days of his ob- 
servations, the thermometer ranging from 73° to 
76° in the day, and from 70° to 73° at night; 
but he found the atmosphere there very humid; 
the hygrometer ranging from 10° to 15° below 
zero. ‘“‘ The zero corresponds to summer drought 
in Britain.” 

He says, “ for those whose complaints require 
a climate at once warm, equable and moist, I 
leave it to gentlemen of the medical profession 
to judge,” how far that of Alexandria is appro- 
priate ; “but I do think myself fully warranted 
to denounce it as a most unsuitable place for a 
bronchitic patient.” In Cairo he found a very 
different climate, for the coldest fortnight of the 
year there, that is from 12th mo. 25th, to Ist 
mo. 7th, he found the highest range of the ther- 
mometer in the day during that time to vary be- 
tween 60° and 64°, and the lowest at night to 
vary from 57° to 60°. The east diurnal range 
during that period was two degrees, and the 
greatest only 7°. The hygrometer, during that 
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time, ranged most of the days above zero, varying 
from 1° to 8°; one day it stood at zero and on 
four fell a little below it. He says, “I had not 
been many days there, when I began to experi- 
ence its (the climate’s) effects in allaying the irri- 
tability of the respiratory mucus membrane.” 
The climate of Cairo was not at that season free 
from sudden changes, and “ it is in Upper Egypt 
that the invalid must seek entire exemption from 
these, and there he will not be disappointed.” 
His observations made between Thebes and 
Assouan, ‘the uppermost town in Egypt, give 
for the highest temperature by day, from Ist mo. 
17th to 23d, a range from 68° to 72°, and for 
the lowest at night for the same time, varying 
slightly on the different days, from 64° to 69°. 
The hygrometer was constantly from 6° to 12° 
above summer drought. ‘“Cloudless sky and 
bright sunshine every day; the firmament blaz- 
ing with stars every night; no evening chills.” 

The benefit which he derived here was “ very 
decided,” his night attacks were “less violent 
and shorter,”’ his “breathing wasgreatly relieved,” 
and his strength sensibly improved. He says, 
“ After the middle of February the temperature 
becomes rather too great to be borne ”’ (in Upper 
Egypt.) ‘ The invalid should then commence 
his downward voyage, and by the time he reaches 
Cairo, he will find a climate nearly as delightful 
as that which he left at Thebes.” 

The physicians of Cairo, “‘are in the habit of 
sending almost all their convalescent patients to 
enjoy, for some time, the invigorating air of the 
adjoining desert.” The desert air is very free 
from all humidity, or taint from vegetable or ani- 
mal remains, and possesses, in a remarkable de- 
gree, “ warmth, equability, dryness and purity.”’ 

It “is at once balmy and bracing; and the 
invalid, while breathing it, feels as if he was 
drinking in health at every pore.” He took up 
his abode in the desert of Gheezeh, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Pyramids; “and there,” says 
he, ‘a sudden change came over me, as if by 
magic. The second night I spent in the desert, 
was marked by sound and uninterrupted sleep, 
and the absence of the periodical fit of dyspnea, 
the first occasion on which I had enjoyed the one 
or been exempted from the other for more than 
two years. My appetite soon became excessive ; 
both the flesh and strength I had lost during my 
illness were restored ; every symptom of my com- 
plaint disappeared, and at the end of a month I 
returned to Cairo in perfect health.” ...... 

Soon after his return to Scotland, he was 
threatened with a recurrence of bronchitic symp- 
toms,but these now readily yielded to medical treat- 
ment. ‘I am now most thankful to be able to 
add, that during the last twelve months I have 
enjoyed excellent health, nor have I been affected, 
during that time, by any of the changes of 
weather to which our variable climate is sub- 
ject.” 

“From the beginning of May to the end of 
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September, the heat in every part of Egypt is too | is a remarkable testimony from a minister whese 
great for a European constitution, weakened by | tenderness had been all along his most marked 


disease ;” but “from the beginning of October| characteristic. But in nearer approximation to 


to the end of April, in Middle and Upper| his Saviour, he discerned with increased clear- 
Egypt,” the climate is most favorable, and the| ness the loveliness of his character, and the im- 
result of his experience is, “a thorough convic-| perfectness of his own resemblance to Him. 
tion that there is no accessible part of the world | ‘“ Looking unto Jesus !’’ let that be your motto; 
so well adapted for the relief of the formidable | for the nearer you come to his cross, and the 


diseases of the respiratory system.’ 


W. O. B. 


THE WONDERFUL KEY. 


longer you sit at his feet, the more will “ the 
mind that was in Him” be developed in you; 
and that Gospel by which He has attracted you 
to Himself will be the model after which you 


“ Mother,” said a Sunday scholar one day to| Will frame your intercourse with your children, 
his mother, “TI don’t like my new teacher half so | #4 also the motive which will inspire you with 
well as my old one.” never-failing love and unwearied sympathy. 

“Why not, Robert? Isn’t he asknowing?”| Let Christ, then, be your constant and well- 

“Qh, yes, mother ; he talks much grander than | studied Exemplar. Emulate his spirit, fulfil his 
Mr. B— used to do, and he seems to know all | precepts, tread in his footsteps. Remember that 
that is in the Bible ; but somehow I don’t get so| you are, as it were, his representative to your 
interested in what he teaches us, and I don’t feel| children. You profess to be like Him, and they 
so inclined to mind it.” naturally form their idea of his character from 

‘« How is that, Robert?” its reproduction in yours. They unconsciously 

“Why, mother, he never looks a bit pleasant| imbibe their ideas respecting Him from what 
at us, and he never says a word to us except about | they see in you. Mark! it is not so much what 
our lessons. I’m sure I could never tell him if| you say about the Saviour, as it is how you em- 
I was in any sort of trouble, for I don’t think he| body Him in your actions, which moulds their 
understands just how boys like us feel; but I| opinion of Himself and his service. What you 
could have gone to Mr. B—, if I had wanted to, | ave, influences them more strongly than what 
as easily as I could go to you, mother. He was| you teach. And it is of no use for you to urge 
a real gentleman, Mr. B— was, mother ; but for| that such ought not to be the case; it is of no 
all that, he was the best friend I ever had. I wish | use for you to affirm that the Bible gives the only 


he would come back again !” 

It is very evident that Robert’s old teacher had 
got hold of the right key. 

I wonder whether you have? I wonder 
whether you know anything of the exquisite de- 
light which the possession of a child’s loving con- 
fidence gives? I wonder whether you are draw- 
ing your youthful charge by the silken cords of 
your affection into heartfelt union and communion 
with the Saviour of little children? For it is 
with no selfish purpose that a Christian strives 
to link the sympathies of the -young with his 
own ; it is that he may thus acquire that gentle 
but powerful influence over them, which—in 
connection with the Spirit’s aid—will lead them 
into the presence of Him who will put his hands 
upon them and bless them, and say, ‘“ Of such is 
the kingdom of God.” 

And if you want either a pattern or a stimulus, 
dear reader, in your endeavors to win others to 
the Saviour, and in your efforts to penetrate into 
the recesses of some closed heart, you know as 
well as I do where to look for both. 
learned one lesson by reading the Bible in ill- 
ness,”’ said the late W. H. Hewitson, during his 
last hours: “‘I see, even when I preached with 
what I felt to be some measure of tenderness, [ 
scarcely knew what Christ’s tenderness was. The 
Bible,” he added, “gives not only the mind of 
God, but his heart; it is the latter exhibited to 
men which draws and wins. I could preach now, 


I think. I should be far more tender.’’ This 


‘‘ T have} 





true portraiture of Jesus, and that they should 
look at the original, and not at the miserably im- 
perfect reflection of it in you. For, right or 
wrong, the fact is they wi// take their first im- 
pressions from you; they will judge of Christ’s 
religion by the happy or unhappy exemplification 
which your actions afford of it. 

Now, in pursuance of our present subject, are 
you trying to illustrate, in your conduct towards 
them, anything of his loving and tender spirit ? 
Are you constantly using that wonderful and 
heavenly wrought key with which your Great 
Master so well knew how to open sinful hearts ? 
Or by harsh words, unsympathizing looks, and 
angry punishments, are you distorting and mis- 
representing Christ’s lovely image before their 
childish gaze? Are you practically giving them 
a distaste for religion, instead of earnestly gather- 
ing their best affections around it? 

A lady, the daughter of a celebrated minister, 
was one day talking to her little boy about heaven, 
describing its employments and dwelling upon its 
joys, in a manner likely to attract his young 
heart. When she paused, he asked, thought- 
fully, ‘Mother, do you think grandfather will 
be there?” Surprised at this unexpected ques- 
tion, she replied, “ Yes, my dear, I hope so; I 
have no doubt that he will.” 

“Then,” said the child, quickly, “I don’t 
want to go to heaven, mother.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh,” he said, “because as soon as grand- 
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boys doing here?” 

Do you think that minister in his home-life 
had often employed our wonderful little key ? 
Do you think there was anything alluring tothat 
boy in his grandfather’s religion? What says 
St. Paul? “Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have notcharity, I am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Dear reader, have you charity ?— Sunday 
Teachers’ Treasury. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 24, 1858. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MeEetTinc.—-This 
meeting assembled in this city on the 19th inst. 
After the usual proceedings at the opening of the 
morning sitting, the Clerk stated that three 
minutes were on the table for Friends in attend- 
ance, and the Assistant Clerk rose to read them, 
when a Friend expressed the opinion that the 
meeting ought to be informed from what meet: 
ings the minutes came, so that the propriety of 
reading them might be considered, it being well 
known that separations had taken place in several 
Yearly Meetings. Several members united in this 
sentiment ; but it was urged on the other hand 
that as these minutes had been read in the Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, they should, on that 
ground, be read in the Yearly Meeting. To this 
it was replied that it belonged to the Yearly 
Meeting itself to decide upon the reading of the 
certificates or minutes of ministers from other 
Yearly Meetings, and that no power was confer- 
red by the discipline upon the Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders to act in the case for the Yearly 
Meeting; on the contrary, the discipline ex- 
pressly directs that “none of the Meetings of 
Ministers and Elders are to interfere with the 
business of any meeting for discipline.”’ 

The three minutes were at last read, without 
previous information from whence they came, and 
it appeared that they had been issued by Monthly 
Meetings belonging to New York Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The Clerk next mentioned that several papers 
were on the table: among them the printed 
General Epistle from London Yearly Meeting, 
and a Minute from that meeting in reference to 
its not having sent an Epistle to Philadelphia 
last year; also an Epistle from Dublin Yearly 
Meeting. Much opposition was made to the read- 








father saw us there, he would be so cross, and| ing of these documents, and there was also con- 
he would call out, ‘ Whew ! whew ! what are these | siderable expression in its favor, and, eventually, 
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the Minute from London and the Epistle from 
Dublin were read. The meeting then adjourned 
until afternoon, without taking into consideration 
the correspondence with other Yearly Meetings, 
a subject which has always, hitherto, received 
the attention of the Yearly Meeting at this stage 
in its proceedings. 

At the opening of the afternoon sitting, one 
of the Representatives reported that they had met, 
and no way opened for any change of Wm. Evans 
as Clerk, and Samuel Hilles as Assistant, and they 
were accordingly appointed for the present year 
with little expression of disapproval. Instead of 
taking up the subject of correspondence with 
other Yearly Meetings, the reading of the Minutes 
of the Meeting for Sufferings was proposed by 
the Clerk, and entered upon, but was not com- 
pleted before the adjournment. 

Third-day.—The reading of the Minutes of 
the Meeting for Sufferings was concluded. They 
contained a long ‘‘ Appeal” on behalf of the 
colored races, but more particularly relating to 
the African Slave Trade and Slavery, which 
were depicted in all their horrors and iniquity. 
The document was directed to be published and 
extensively circulated. Regret was felt by some 
that, while exhibiting in earnest and eloquent 
language the wickedness of the slave trade and 
the cupidity of slavery, no allusion was made to 
that which produces the former and satisfies and 
supports the latter. In condemning the sin of our 
brother man, the great truth was not brought home 
to every reader’s breast, that “ Whoso gives 
the motive, makes his brother’s sin his own.” 
While bearing a testimony against the acts of 
the slave trader and the slaveholder, this appeal 
fails to show the intimate connection existing 
between them and their supporters. We are 
not made to feel that our manufactories, our 
stores, our wardrobes and our tables—filled with 
the fruits of slavery—testify to our complicity 
with the wrong-doers. 

The remainder of the morning sitting and 
most of that in the afternoon, were occupied in 
reading and considering the queries and the an- 
swers from the Quarterly Meetings. 

As our paper goes to the press on Fourth-day, 
a further account of the procceedings of the 
Yearly Meeting is necessarily deferred until 
next week. 
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THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


One day a person who, by the calamities of 
war, sickness and other affliction, had been re- 
duced from a state of affluence to penury, came 
to Gotthold in great distress. He complained 
that he had just met one of his former acquaint- 
ances, who was even not distantly related to him, 
but that he had not condescended to bow, far less 
to speak to him, and had turned his eyes away, 
and passed him as if he had been a stranger. O, 
Sir, he exclaimed, with a sigh, how it pained 
me! I felt as if a dagger had pierced my heart! 
Gotthold replied: Don’t think it strange at all. 
It is the way of the world to look high, and to 
pass unnoticed that which is humble and lowly. 
I know, however, of One who, though He dwel- 
leth on high, humbleth Himself to behold the 
things that arein heaven and in the earth (Psalm 
exiii. 5, 6), and of whom the royal prophet testi- 
fies: Thou hast known my soul in adversity. 
(Psalm xxxi. 7.) O yes; though we have lost 
our rich attire, and come to Him in rags ; though 
our forms be wasted because of grief, and waxed 
old (Psalm vi. 7, Luth. vers.) ; though sickness 
and sorrow have consumed our beauty like a moth 
(Psalm xxxix. 11); though blushes and tears, 
and dust overspread our face (Psalm lxix. 7), 
He still recognizes, and is not ashamed to own 
us. Comfort yourself with this, for what harm 
will it do you at last, though men disown, if 
God the Lord have not forgotten you ?— C. Seri- 
ver. 


If we would amend the world we should first 
amend ourselves; and teach our children to be 


not what we are but what they should be.— W. 
Penn. 


Marrigep, At Red Stone, Penna., on the Ist inst., 
Joun Kite, of Marlboro,’ Stark county, Ohio, to JANE 
Mitten, of the former place, daughter of William and 
Rebecca Miller, the latter deceased. 


Diep, On the 11th of the 2nd mo. last, at New Far- 
mington, Ind., Mary, wife of Solomon Ruddick, and 
daughter of Jacob and Mary Morris, in the 52nd year 
of her age. She was a member of Driftwood Monthly 
Meeting, and for several years filled the important 
station of overseer. She had been almost entirely 
confined to her room for two years, and to her bed for 
four months preceding her departure. The bodily 
sufferings she had to undergo were great, but she 
bore them with patience and Christian resignation, 
trusting her all in the hands of her Redeemer, to whom 
fervent prayer frequently ascended not only for her- 
self, but on behalf of others. Often she had her fam- 
ily assembled around her bed entreating them to pre- 
pare to meet her in heaven. On one occasion, when 
thus engaged, she exclaimed, ‘‘ How beautiful heaven 
is; it is ten times more beautiful than Eden ever was; 
Isee myriads of beings arrayed in heavenly robes, 
surrounding the throne singing praises unto God. At 
another time, whilst suffering great bodily pain, she 
said, “ Oh, that I could sleep that last long sleep.” A 
friend that was present, observed, “ Dear sister, thou 
wilt soon sleep that last sleep in the arms of Jesus,” 
when she said, “ how sweet that will be.” She often 
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reminded her family that she should be very thankful 
for the many blessings which were showered bounti- 
fully upon her—a kind husband, children and friends, 
all so kind. Once, when a portion of the scripture had 
been read, she exclaimed, ‘‘O! whata dear Saviour ; 
how kind to all who place their trust in him.” Having 
been visited by a number of travelling ministers, she 
expressed her thankfulness for being thus blessed, and 
then added, that she “ feared that others had not the 
privilege of such comforts to support and strengthen 
them to hold out faithful to the end.” She often spoke 
of the pale-faced messenger with serene countenance, 
for death had no sting, nor the grave any victory over 
her. After a time of extreme coughing, when her 
strength was almost exhausted, her soul was raised 
in supplication, ‘“‘O Lord, have mercy upon me, and 
forgive my impatience ; not my will, but thine, O Lord, 
be done.” Just before her departure, her position 
being changed, she said, “ now let me sleep,” and 
closing her eyes, passed away without a struggle. 


Disp, On the 21st of 2nd mo. last, of scarlet fever, 
Desorau Harkness, in the 9th year of her age; and on 
the 3rd of 3rd mo., Saran R. Harkness, aged 7 years, 
daughters of Richard and Deborah R. Harkness, of 
Adrian Monthly Meeting, Michigan. 

These little ones were very obedient to their parents, 
and listened attentively to their advice and instruc- 
tions; and for the encouragement of many dear chil- 
dren it may be said, they were remarkable for their 
attachment to the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings, ut all times, and were much interested in hearing 
and reading the Scriptures of Truth and other religious 
books ; often making remarks that were comforting. 

In the poetry on page 319, of Friends’ Review, they 
were much interested, as being the “ Child’s Wish” 
realized ; we believe they have experienced the lan- 
guage: 

““ We have found the joys of heaven, 
We are of the angel band, 

To our heads a crown is given, 
And a harp is in our hand.” 


, On the 17th of 1st month last, in Durham, 
Maine, Mary Hawkes, widow of Nathan Hawkes, in 
the 70th year of her age; an esteemed member of 
Durham Monthly Meeting. 


, In Brunswick, Maine, the 23d of 2nd month 
last, Isaran Dovatas, only son of Nathan Douglas, in 
the 23d year of his age,a member of Durham Monthly 
Meeting. 


, In Wayne county, Indiana, the 31st of 3rd 
mo. last, Wittiam Kirk, an Elder of West-Grove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 63rd year of his 
age. His friends have the consoling belief that his 
end was peace. 


, At Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 26th of 11th mo., 
1857, at her son’s, J. A. Ogborn, ExizanetH A. OcBory, 
in the 79th year of her age, wife of Joseph P. Ogborn, 
and a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. Her ill- 
ness was of short duration, but we have a hope that 
her close was peaceful. 


, Onthe 29th of 3rd month, of consumption, 
after an illness of four years, Lina Ann McCuurg, of 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania, a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 


, On the 20th of 8th month, 1857, Racuet P. 
Reever, wife of Levi Reeder, of Salem, Iowa, and a 
member of Salem Particular and Monthly Meeting. 
She was an affectionate companion faithfully filling 
her place. 

, In Lynn, Mass., on the 4th inst., James C., 
only child of R. D., and C. F. Beede, in the 5th year 
of his age. 
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Diep, On the 10th of 3rd mo., in the 46th year of 
her age, Anna, wife of Joseph Cattell, and daughter of 
Stacy and Vashti Shreeve,a member of Upper Spring- 
field Monthly and Goshen Particular Meeting. Her 
disease was of a lingering character, confining her to 
her room and mostly to her bed for about twenty-one 
months. This dear friend was naturally of a cheerful 
and affable disposition, an affectionate wife, a watch- 
ful and tender mother, and one to whom the family 
circle was devotedly attached. Her submission to the 
Divine Will was manifested in the patient endurance 
with which she bore her long and suffering illness. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee room, Arch 
Street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 10th, 
1858, at 4 o’clock. CHARLES ELLIS, Sec’y. 


2t. 


The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum for the In- 
sane, is desirous of procuring the services of a young 
man in the capacity of Clerk. Application may be 
made to Dr. J. H. Worthington, Friends’ Asylum, 
Frankford, Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

The Summer Term of this Institution will 
commence on 5th month 5th, and continue 
twenty-one weeks. 

JOSEPH CaRTLAND, 
GERTRUDE W. CARTLAND, 
Principals. 


A TURK’S ESTIMATE OF THE GOSPELS. 


In a small town in Asiatic Turkey, the ancient 
site of one of the Apocalyptic Churches, a few 
Greek families are to be found at present, who 
are separated from their church, and profess 


evangelical principles. As is always the case, 
they have been persecuted by their former co- 
religionists. In the intention of rendering these 
persecutions more active, the chiefs of the Greek 
community of the place persuaded the governor, 
or aga, to become acquainted himself with the 
“‘ pernicious doctrines ” of these Protestants, and 
to derive his information from the book which con- 
tains the principles of their conduct. In their 
ignorant simplicity, they brought for the purpose 
a copy of the Gospels in the Turkish language, 
with which the good old Turk conscientiously set 
to work. After frequently asking for a decision, 
which was deferred for several weeks, the perse- 
cutors ascertained the result of the investigation 
of the governor. But they were not less sur- 
prised than confused, when they heard the sen- 
tence pronounced by the aga, himself astonished 
at such an issue: “I have read this book; it is 
a good book. I advise you to take it as the guide 
of your actions, and to join the Protestants who 
follow its precepts.” Ever since, the governor 
has constituted himself the protector of these 
poor Protestants, who are now, it is reported, 


comparatively little tormented.-- Bible Society 
Record. 
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NEW MODE OF VENTILATION. 


Charles Watson is a native of Scotland, and 
was trained as a teacher in the Normal School 
of Mr. Stow in Glasgow. While in that esta- 
blishment, he attended the chemical lectures of 
Professor Penny, and used to sit up until three 
o'clock in the morning to write out his notes. 
On leaving the training institution, he received 
an appointment as master of a school from Mr. 
Akroyd, in Halifax, Yorkshire. The school- 
room, though spacious and lofty, was badly venti- 
lated. The health of Mr. Watson, with that of 
the teacher, suffered seriously. It was thought 
that he would not be able to continue in his 
vocation as teacher, from the distressing effects 
produced on his system by the foul air of crowd- 
ed school-rooms. He called to recollection some 
of the lessons he had received from Professor 
Penny, and, after numerous experiments, ap- 
plied the principles he had arrived at to a new 
mode of ventilation. I quote a passage from the 
National Magazine that may give you some idea 
of his invention : 

‘¢Mr. Watson’s apparatus is so remarkable 
for its simplicity, and its mode of operation is so 
subversive of preconceived notions as to the na- 
ture of ventilation, that some theorists have been 
inclined to look upon its marvellous effects with 
as much suspicion as the churchmen of the 
seventeenth century regarded the heretical tele- 
scope of Galileo. His discovery is nevertheless 
a great fact, and, in our opinion, forms an epoch 
in the history of ventilation. The principle on 
which it is founded may be illustrated by a simple 
experiment. Mr. Watson employs for this pur- 
pose a glass vessel resembling the receiver of an 
air-pump, about seven inches in diameter, and 
ten inches high, with a tubular neck about six 
inches long and two inches wide. The lower 
edge is placed in a shallow groove, which passes 
round the circumference of a thin plate, and 
which may be filled with water in order to pre- 
vent the admission of air from below. When a 
lighted taper is introduced into this vessel, it 
very soon exhausts the combustible principle of 
the included air, and, notwithstanding the com- 
paratively large opening in the top of the re- 
ceiver, ceases to burn. If, however, before the 
taper is quite expired, the funnel is converted 
into two semi-cylindrical tubes by means of a 
thin division, a double current, in opposite di- 
rections, is immediately established, a copious 
supply of pure air flows in by the one, and the 
effete products are expelled by the other; the 
dying taper meanwhile speedily revives, aud 
soon acquires a full and steady brilliancy. When 
the tubes slightly differ in height, as in Watson’s 
Syphon Ventilator, the cold air is invariably 
found to enter by the shorter one. The experi- 
ment may be satisfactorily performed even with a 
common water-bottle, and a slip of pasteboard as 
a diaphragm. The existence of the opposite 
current is rendered visible by holding a smok- 
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smoke is seen to pass down through the one 
channel, and to ascend and escape by the other. 

“Mr. Watson rightly inferred from this ex- 
periment that if he could establish these spon- 
taneous double currents to and from the open 
air through the ceilings of our schools, churches, 
dwelling-houses and halls, he would revive the 
drooping spirits of their half-suffocated inmates 
in the same manner that brilliancy was restored 
to the expiring taper. He has perfectly suc- 
ceeded in this; and no small part of the merit 
of his principle is, that these currents, while 
shown to exist, operate quietly and constantly, 
and maintain a sweet and wholesome state of the 
air without those dangerous and disagreeable 
draughts that render most other modes of arti- 
ficial ventilation so objectionable.” 

Mr. Watson was introduced to the Palace of | 
St. James on the wedding day, from his success | 
in removing the effluvia from the Coffee Room | 
in Windsor Castle. It seems that coffee is serv- 
ed daily for three hundred persons, and Her 
Majesty suffered from the essence distilled there, 
which came unbidden into the private royal 
apartments. Mr. Watson was requested to try | 
his hand to expel the noxious vapors from the) 
Palace of St. James, and to give the Court and 
the spectators genial and refreshing air, as well 
as to preserve the plants in their verdure and 
the scent of the flowers in its purity and sweet- 
ness—to turn in fact January into June. Mr. | 
Watson succeeded to perfection.—Cor. NV. Y. 
Observer. 


THE RIVER JORDAN. 


This was the great river of the Holy Land, 
and almost the only one within its limits that did 
not dry up in summer. Having its sources in the | 
southeastern region of Mount Lebanon, it flows | 
south some thirty miles, traversing lakes Huleh | 
and Tiberias in its way, and passes on through 
“the plain of the Jordan,” and loses itself in | 


ing paper over the divided funnel, when the| 





the Dead sea. In traversing the sixty miles be- 
tween this sea and the sea of Tiberias, it winds 
in every direction over a course of two hundred | 
miles. At the sea of Galilee it is three hundred | 
and twenty-eight feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, and it falls a thousand feet in 
reaching the Dead sea. The wonderful valley 
lying thus deeply between overhanging heights, 
from 500 to 1,500 feet above it, is from four to ten 
miles bread. But the river itself winds about in 
a narrower valley, beneath the level of the main | 
one, and perhaps a fourth of a mile wide. Its 
current is swift, and there are numerous rapids | 
which render it unnavigable. Its ordinary chan- 
nel is now from sixty to one hundred and twenty 
feet wide, and varies from two to twelve feet in 
depth. 

Its immediate banks, and sometimes, it would 
appear, before it had worn its channel to the 





present depth, the whole lower valley, were 
flooded in the spring freshets. It was at this 
season of the year, about our April, that thé 
Israelites had a path opened for them by the 
hand of God across its channel, while the swollen 
and swift current was arrested in its course and 
flowed back for scores of miles to the north. 
Josh. 3:15—17. The reeds, shrubs, and wil- 
lows on the banks form a thicket where lions and 
other wild beasts found shelter ; and the prophet 
compares the furious ravages of Nebuchadnezzar 
upon the Edomites to those of a chafed lion 
driven out of his haunts by the “ swellings of 
Jordan” among the affrighted villagers. Jer. 
49 : 19. 

The valley of the Jordan lies at so low a level, 
and is so shut in by the mountains, as to be 
nearly uninhabitable from the heat during the 
summer months. It is now and long has been 
a desert. The vegetation which adorns the 
northern part, almost ceases towards the south ; 
and near the Dead Sea little grows on its banks 
but canes and a few hardy shrubs. Yet where 
irrigation is practised, or natural springs and 
brooks are found, the soil is wonderfully fruitful. 
It was more generally cultivated of old than 
now; but the only important town within the 
Jordan valley was Jericho, some twenty milé® 
east by north from Jerusalem. The road to 
Jericho, called by Jerome the Bloody Way, was 
that lonely, precipitous, and dangerous road 
where the man who fell among thieves was suc- 
cored by the good Samaritan. It is said that he 
“went down” from Jerusalem to Jericho; and 


| in fact the descent is 3,400 feet. 


The student of the Bible will recall many 


| scripture scenes which render the Jordan mem- 
‘orable. The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and 


Jacob crossed it in going to and returning from 
Mesopotamia. In its pure and sweet waters 
Naaman the leper dipped seven times at the 
word of Elisha, and finding his flesh restored 
like that of a little child, confessed the power of 
the true and living God. 2 Kings 5. At the 


| fords of Jordan, farther south, Ehud took his 


stand to cut off the retreat of the Moabites; and 
here Jephthah and the Gileadites intercepted 
and slew their brethren of the tribe of Ephraim. 
Judg. 3:28; 12:5, 6. 

Over against Jericho the Jews in the time of 
Joshua set up a mound of stones in the bed of 
the river, and another in Gilgal, a town in the 
same plain, not far from Jericho. Lieut. Lynch, 
of the U. S. Navy, who was the first in modern 
times to explore the river from the sea of Galilee 


|to its mouth, speaks of this part of its course 


thus : *‘ It curved and twisted north, south, east, 
and west, turning in the short space of half an 
hour to every quarter of the compass; seeming 
as if desirous to prolong its meanderings in the 
calm and silent valley, and reluctant to pour its 
sweet and sacred waters into the accursed bosom 
of the bitter sea.” 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


It was probably somewhere in the plain of 
Jericho that our Lord was baptized by John, and 
that the Holy Ghost descended upon him. To 
the place where it is supposed this event occur- 
red, thousands of pilgrims now resort. Assem- 
bling at Jerusalem from distant quarters in 
Kurope, Asia, and Africa, they visit the “holy 
places” in that city ; and on the appointed day, 
march to the vicinity of the Jordan, protected 
by government troops. Says Lieut. Lynch, “At 
three A. M. we were aroused by the intelligence 
that the pilgrims were coming. Rising in haste, 
we beheld thousands of torchlights, with a dark 
mass beneath, moving rapidly over the hills. 
Men, women, and children, mounted on camels, 
horses, mules, and donkeys, rushed impetuously 
down the bank. They presented the appearance 
of fugitives from a routed army. This was the 
advanced guard of the pilgrims. At five, just 
at the dawn of day, the main body made its ap- 
pearance, coming over the crest of a high ridge 
in one tumultuous and eager throng. In all the 
haste of a disorderly rout, heedless of all inter- 
vening obstacles, they hurried eagerly forward, 
and dismounting in haste, and disrobing with 
precipitation, rushed down the bank and threw 
eo into the stream. Each one plunged 

imself or was dipped by another three times 
below the surface, in honor of the Trinity; and 
then filled a bottle or some other utensil from the 
river. In an hour they began to disappear; and 
in less than three hours the lately crowded stream 
reflected no human shadow. The pageant dis- 
appeared as rapidly as it approached, and left to 
us once more the silence and solitude of the wil- 
derness. It was like a dream. An immense 
crowd of human beings—said to be 8,000, but 
I thought not so many—has passed and repassed 
before our tents, and left not a vestige behind 
them.””— American Messenger. 


A CUBA SUGAR PLANTATION. 


A correspondent of the Syracuse Courier gives 
the following account of one of the largest sugar 
plantations in Cuba : 

This estate is very properly called the “ Flor 
de Cubas ” (Flower of Cuba.) There are other 
estates as large and larger, but none that have 
such perfect machinery, and which have laid out 
so much money for that, and on buildings. There 
are about 1000 acres of land, nearly three-quar- 
ters of which are under cultivation with sugar- 
cane, the balance being devoted to grazing and 
plantation fields. The product of this estate, of 
course, varies with different years; thus, last 
year, owing to the rains, they could not cut all 
their cane, and it fell short, but its present aver- 
age crop is 10,000 boxes and 1000 hogsheads 
of sugar, and its gross income at present prices 
will be from $320,000 to $350,000. Of this 
enormous sum about one-half is absorbed by inter- 
est on its debt and by its annual expenses. There 


are 650 hands—330 negroes and 250 Chinese, 
The rest are overseers, cartmen, coopers, en- 
gineers, &c. There are 80 ox-carts for drawing 
the cane to the mill, and 606 oxen, four being 
used to every cart, and they are relieved twice a 
day. There are many buildings in this village, 
for itis almost like one. Besides the sugar- 
house, there are the dwelling houses for the owner 
and for the overseers, the drying houses, the 
hospital, the baracoons for the slaves, and even 
a nursery for the children of the slaves. 

The sugar house here is the principal attrac- 
tion, and it is an enormous affair. It is all one 
floor, and covered by a single roof, and its in- 
terior is somewhat similar to that of some of our 
large sugar refineries in New York. There are 
two large rolling-mills for crushing the cane, each 
with three rollers six feet long, one placed on 
the top of two, the cane feeding itself ; and pass- 
ing under one and over the other two rollers, it 
comes out squeezed almost dry, and as flat asa 
sheet of paper ; the juice runs down into troughs. 
These rollers are set very close, within an eighth 
of an inch of each other, and the pressure is 
enormous. To drive these rollers there is an 
engine of fifty horse power. The juice then is 
carried by pumps to a set of fourteen kettles, 
where by steam it is condensed, and then it runs 
through a body of carbon, or burnt bone, in 
another set of cisterns; it is then carried toa 
vacuum pan, where it is evaporated, then over a 
set of copper pipes for condensation, again through 


the charcoal for decoloring, then into another 
vacuum pan, where it is boiled to a crystallizing 


point. It is then carried off to another part of 
the building, and by copper ladles is emptied 
into the sugar moulds, holding about sixty pounds 
each, when in another day it is ready for claying. 
The process is only followed where it is intended 
to make box sugar, which is always clayed, while 
that packed in hogsheads is called muscovado, 
and is packed into the casks in a green state, 
where it is then allowed to purge itself for fifteen 
or twenty days, and is then ready for shipment. 
On this estate they make mostly clayed or box 
sugar, and the process of claying is this: the 
moulds containing the green sugar are placed on 
a long floor in a room holding from 800 to 1000 
moulds ; the point of the mould is below the level 
of the floor, which is made with square holes for 
their support ; after the sugar has set in the 
moulds, the plug at the bottom is taken out, and 
on the base or upper flat surface of the sugar is 
placed a quantity of black pasty clay, which has 
the property of distributing the water very equally 
throughout it. The clay is wet, and the water 
filters slowly through the body of the sugar, 
carrying with it all color, and leaving the base of 
the cone perfectly white. The process is repeated 
several times, and the sugar is kept in this house 
for about twenty days. It is then turned out of 
the moulds into large, open, flat, wooden trays, 
and the different layers or strata of sugar are 
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divided bya negro with a large cleaver into 
white, brown, and yellow; that nearest the point 
js still covered with molasses and not very dry. 
These several classes are all kept by themselves, 
and the sugar is dried either by the sun or by 
ovens, and then packed into boxes holding about 
400 pounds each. These are then nailed and 
strapped by pieces of green cow hide in narrow 
strips, the boxes weighed, branded, and thus 
made ready for transport to market. 


LOTUS LEAVES AND PANCAKES. 
THE INDIAN MYSTERY. 


In no part of the world are the natives more 
addicted to oral tradition than in India. From 
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self, upon the centre of the beam of Libra in the 
scales. Pictorial delineations of the judgment 
of the dead represent Osiris swathed in the white 
garments of the grave, girt with a red girdle, 
and seated upon a chequered throne of white and 
black spots—emblems of good and evil. Before 
him are the vase of nectar, the table of ambrosia, 
the great serpent, and the lotus of knowledge, 
constituting the emblems of Paradise. Again, 
upon an Egyptian altar-piece, the lotus figures as 
the tree of life. Hindoo priests say that the 
lotus, rising out of the lakes, is the type of the 
world issuing out of the ocean of Time. 

The Chinese poets also celebrate the lotus of 
India, out of which their goddess Amida and 
her child arose from the middle of a lake. Every 


their infancy, they are taught to acquire a| devout Buddhist, giving himself up to medita- 
thorough knowledge of those fabulous and roman- | tion, repeats as often as he can the words, “On 


tic tales which are recorded in the Shasters and 
the Koran, and which, while they engross atten- 
tion, enthral the younger listeners with a deep 
veneration for the gods of their forefathers—a 
veneration which ripens into invincible bigotry 
as the child becomes a youth, and the youth a 
man. This is also the case with respect to the 
many formulas and customs connected with their 
creeds—the superstitions, interdictions, privi- 
leges, and partialities or aversions that these instil. 
As the native arrives at maturer years, he be- 
comes the complete dupe of his false faith; and 
he, in his turn, considers it a bounden duty to 


indoctrinate his children, and thus the gross de- | equivalent toa repetition of the prayer. 


lusions of Hindooism and Mohammedanism are 
propagated from generation to generation. 

As regards the annals of their country—the 
reigns, the courts, and palaces of the early moguls 
and rajahs—who that is acquainted with India 
does not know how rich the Indians are in 
ancient lore and poetry, which, though inter- 
mingled with much evident fable, contain many 
reliable items of early Indian history? The 
magnificence and wealth of their former rulers, 
their prowess in war, the famed cities they dwelt 
in, are topics upon which they never weary in 
dilating. Many and many a time has the writer 
of this paper watched attentive assemblages of 
natives, seated under the pleasant shade of some 
huge banian tree, listening with engrossed atten- 
tion to some old Brahmin priest, as he read to 
them some fragments of their eastern theology, 
or recited the chivalrous exploits of some cele- 
brated rajah. 

With these facts before us, let us endeavor to 
explain the mystery connected with the late dis- 
tribution of lotus leaves and cakes in India, the 
result of which may be seen in the recent cala- 
mitous events. First, then, as regards the lotus. 
We are told that the lotus, in conjunction with 
the cakes, was considered as an emblem or 
symbol of the queen of heaven, the Hindoo god- 
dess of mercy, and mother of God. The Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics depict the goddess Asturia as 
Justice issuing out of a lotus, and seating her- 


| 


ma ni but mi klom,” which Klaproth interprets 
as a corruption of four Hindoo words, “Om 
man’i padma houm,” signifying, “Oh, precious 
lotus !”’ 

The Mongolian priests say these words are 
endowed with mysterious and supernatural power ; 
they increase the virtues of the faithful, and bring 
them nearer to divine perfection, exempting them 
from the pains of the future life. They are to 
he found inscribed on the sacred wheel, which 
the lamas night and day pull round on a pivot, 
fancying themselves on the high road to heaven 
the while—each revolution being considered 
When 
the priests are required to explain the words 
above cited, they say that volumes would be re- 
quired to tell all their meaning. In the worship 
of the Hindoos and Parsees, they give religious 
honors to the lotus. The Buddhist priests culti- 
vate it in precious vases, and place it in their 
temples. 

With reference to the foregoing attributes, it 
is probable that the mutinous troops used the 
lotus as indicative to the Hindoos of the “ ful- 
ness of time” being at hand, and of a new world- 
dominion about to rise for them out of Time’s 
ocean. To the Mahomedans, who retain many 
of the early Egyptian sfperstitions, it was con- 
sidered as the hour of retribution or last judg- 
ment upon those whom they looked upon as in- 
vaders and intruders. With some such porten- 
tous significance as this, was the lotus flower cir- 
culated among the Bengal army by the authors 
and promoters of the conspiracy. At an early 
period of last year, we heard of a man appearing 
with the symbol, and handing it to the native 
chief of some regiment, who in his turn gave it 
to his next in rank, and so it passed through 
rank and file, until the last private that received 
it suddenly disappeared, and bore it to the next 
military station. 

The cakes seem to have precisely the same 
significance as the lotus flower. These cakes are 
very ancient symbols. Corn and lotus seeds were 
formerly baked into cakes, and offered to Isis, 
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the goddess of hostility and abundance. There 
can scarcely be a doubt of the identity of the 
zodiacal Virgin with Kiown Yin, the Buddhist 
queen of heaven, the object of the idolatries de- 
scribed by the prophet Jeremiah: ‘“ Seest thou 
not what they do in the cities of Judah and in 
the streets of Jerusalem? The children gather 
wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the 
women knead their dough to make cakes to the 
queen of heaven, and to pour out drink offerings 
unto other gods, that they may provoke me to 
anger.” 

Mr. Hay, an American missionary, in a recent 
lecture upon the Indian mutiny, says: ‘ The 
chapaties ”’ (or cakes) ‘‘ were traced in Allahabad 
to Futtyghur; but it is firmly believed they ori- 
ginated in Lucknow. They are flat, thin, un- 
leavened cakes, of large size, and made of flour, 
water, and a little salt. They were conveyed by 
the native postmen from city to city, town to 
town, and village to village, and delivered by the 
chopadoes, or native watchmen—an inferior kind 
of police—to the head man or zemandar of the 
place. He and all concerned in the conspiracy 
partook of these cakes, acknowledged their 
mysterious import, and then manufactured others 
to transmit to other places, to be eaten by those 
who entered into the conspiracy. The native 
Christians of Allahabad first discovered that the 
chapaties were ‘passing through the city; but 
although they knew that the meaning was an 
important one, they were not in the secret. Still, 
all were on the gui vive, and they had not long 
to wait. The people in Allahabad knew from 
the natives what was going on in the country, 
long before the government authorities heard 
the news. The people heard of the death of 
Generals Anson, Wheeler, and Barnard in the 
bazaars of Allahabad, when the government were 
ignorant of these events, and, in fact, denied the 
truth of them through ignorance. The bazaar 
news is brought by the native postmen, who re- 
semble the post-runners established by the incas 
of ancient Peru. Men are stationed on a road 
at every few miles distant, and each man runs 
the few miles, and hands over the message or 
letter to another.” 

The first intimation which we had of the dis- 
tribution of these cakes, came by a mail which 
arrived in the middle of last April, and which 
ran as follows :—‘ A very disagreeable incident 
has occurred in the north-west. A chowkedar, 
or village policeman of Cawnpore, ran up to an- 
other in Futtyghur, and gave him two chapaties. 
These are little unleavened cakes, the size and 
shape of a large biscuit, the common food of the 
poorer classes. He directed him to make ten 
more, and give two to each of the five nearest 
chowkedars, with the same order. It was done, 
and in a few hours the whole country was labor- 
ing under commotion, with chowkedars running 
about with these cakes. No one had the least 
idea what it meant, except the natives so engaged. 
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Some fancied it a ceremony intended to avert 
cholera; others hinted at treason—a view en- 
couraged by the native officials ; others said that 
it was a joke, or that it was the act of some 
wealthy fool, in pursuance of a vow. It has 
since been said that these chapaties were first cir- 
culated about twelve months before the outbreak. 
It was not, however, publicly known in England 
before the time above stated.” 


There is one remarkable feature in this deliv- 
ery of cakes and lotuses, which is, that the for- 
mer were handed to civilians only, and the latter 
to the military. The one enjoins secrecy, while 
the other is a symbol of war. 


There is a tradition very prevalent all over 
Arabia, to the effect that Mahomet, the impostor 
prophet, whilst concealed from the persecutions 
of his own relations (who were his greatest 
enemies) in a cave, near Medina, existed upon 
the roots of a bitter herb, called “ fool-il-murrah,” 
(or the bitter bean), which, after exposure 
to the sun, was easily reduced to a pulverized 
substance, and, so transformed, was converted 
into a species of doughy cake, which the impos- 
tor cooked upon red-hot ashes. To mix this 
cake, as also for the purpose of slaking his thirst, 
the copious dews of Arabia, falling upon the ex- 
pansive leaves of a miraculous lotus, (which, to 
favor the prophet, had been produced in the 
desert), afforded a plentiful supply of liquid. So 
says the tradition; and every one that has lis- 
tened to the legends of eastern muleteers or 
camel-drivers, is aware of the existence of this 
fable. So far as we can glean respecting the 
early life of Mahomet, he was evidently ob- 
liged to flee the persecution of his uncle, who 
was a man of extreme cunning. To fabricate 
such a fable, his intercourse with monks and 
others, which was at one time extensive, had 
imbued him with a certain knowledge of ancient 
scripture history. As Elijah was carried to hea- 
ven with a chariot and horsemen of fire, so also 
this base pretender assured his followers of his 
visit to heaven whilst in a trance. And as Elijah 
was fed miraculously in the wilderness with 
cakes, so Mahomet pretended to have been 
similarly sustained during his flight. 


All these things combined, added to the facts 
quoted at the commencement of this paper—the 
existence of their ancient cities ; the presence of 
the descendants of their former rulers; the ac- 
quirement of wealth and the art of traflic by the 
native merchants and civilians; the education 
many had received in surgery and medicine; but, 
above all, the discipline, experience, skill in mili- 
tary tactics, and tried courage of the Indian army 
—led the Sepoys to the conclusion that the time 
had arrived for throwing off their yoke. The 
lotus leaf and the cake had accordingly been cir- 
culated; and the pages of Indian history bear 
the record of the result inscribed in characters 
of blood.— Leisure Hour. 
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DECAY OF IRON RAILINGS, 


Every one must have observed the destructive 
combination of lead and iron from railings being 
fixed in stone with the former metal, and the 
oxygen of the atmosphere keeping up the gal- 
vanic action between the two metals. This waste 
might be prevented by substituting zinc for lead, 
in which case the galvanic influence would be 
inverted: the whole of its action would fall on 
the zinc, and the iron would be preserved; and 
as zinc is oxidated with difficulty, it would, at 
the same time, be scarcely acted on; the one 
remaining uninjured, and the other nearly so. 
Paint formed of the oxide of zinc, for the same 
reason, preserves iron exposed to the atmosphere 
better than the ordinary paint, which is com- 
posed of oxide of lead.— Timb’s Popular Errors. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
MY FATHER’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY ANN PRESTON. 


‘Tis again our father’s birth-day! changed, how 
changed, from birth-days old, 
Blessed in other sunny harvests, crowned with sheaves 
and waves of gold. 
Still the summer air is laden with the fragrant breath 
of hay, 
Still the rustling grain is ripening thro’ the long aad 
quiet day ; 
Birds and breezes still are singing olden songs in 
household trees, 
And, from farm to farm, outringing sounds of gongs 
are blent with these; 
But they call not thee, dear father, to thy place the 
board beside— 
Summoned to another table, gathered with the sancti- 
fied ; 
And of all the kindred faces which around thee daily 
drew, 
With their love and hope and gladness, here to-day 
are only two. 
Backward, past the buried summers, have I gone in 
thought to-day, 
Gone where Hope, the Morning Singer, chanted wild 
her early lay ; 
And along the years, O father, firm and wise, and just 
and mild, 
Was thy presence as a shelter, dear and ample to thy 
child ; 
There thy strong heart bore our burdens, there thy 
smile and tone remain, 
Sweet as when thy words of soothing strangely chased 
away our pain. 
Self-denying, single-hearted—not for selfish ends thou 
wrought— 
Just the simple truth, the kernel straight in every 
thing thou sought, 
Holding fast the Faith sustaining, on thy rock of Duty 
firm, 


Thou upheld thine own convictions, fearing never man, 


the worm. 


Not for thee a form unmeaning, only kept that men 


may laud, 


Thou wast called to preach the freedom which befit- 


teth sons of God! 


So thou blessed the world in walking bravely in thy 


line of light, 


Leaving unto God the issue of thy warfare, for the 


right. 
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And thou lived with us in sweetness, frank and genial 
as a child, 

Keeping still the morning freshness and the loving 
spirit mild. 

But there came a change of sadness—failing strength 
and trembling knee, 

And thou leaned on us, dear father, who had leaned so 
long on thee! 

Self-forgetting, still thy spirit throbbed for bowed and 
suffering man, 

While thy dear face grew yet paler, and more slow the 
life-tide ran. 

Meekly thou accepted sickness; thou had worked 
while it was day; 

And from all the years behind thee, memories sweet 
came round thy way, 

And the peace of God divinely o’er thy thankful spirit 
rolled, 

While the faithful Hand thou’d trusted led thee gently 
to the fold. 

Oh! the sweets of many hayings o’er yon meadow float 
away, 

And the hearts of olden summers tremble in these 
leaves to-day, 

On these green fields dearer beauty from thy virtues 
has been cast, 

Unto us the ground seems holy over which thy feet 
have passed. 

Darkness is not left behind thee, for we know the just 
man’s way, 

As @ shining light still shineth more and more to 
perfect day! 

Loving more, and more uplifted grow we for our 
sainted dead ; 

Blooms immortal here are watered by the tears which 
love has shed. 

Oh! we deal with things eternal—earth is lighted 
from above ; 

Sorrows, mysteries, wrongs and changes, quench not 
beauty, truth and love : 

For the rich celestial sweetness good men leave where 
they have trod, 

For my father housed from tempest, bless 1 Thee, my 
Father’s God. 


































































































































































































SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








ForeigN INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
3rd inst. 

France.—The police court of Ruffec has sentenced 
a man named Bonifas, to imprisonment for two 
months, and a fine of 20 francs, for holding an “ evan- 
gelical” meeting, composed of more than twenty per- 
sons, in an outhouse attached to his dwelling, such 
meeting being contrary to law. Several others, for 
attending the meeting, were fined 100 francs each, and 
one of them sentenced to imprisonment for eight days. 

The municipal council of Paris has voted a loan of 
160,000,000 francs for new streets and embellishments, 
to be completed in the course of a few years. 


















































Switzertanp.—The Federal Council has directed 
its Minister at Paris to make known to the French 
government the feeling of reprobation which the new 
measures of the latter relative to passports have ex- 
cited in Switzerland. That functionary has informed 
the Council that France persists in requiring that 
consuls shall be established at two frontier towns to 
carry the passport system into effect, and to watch 
the conduct of refugees ; and that the Swiss consuls 
in France will be deprived of their authority if the de- 
mand is not complied with. 


Iraty.—Insurrectionary movements are said to have 
taken place among the students of the University of 
Padua, and of the Academy of Milan, and both those 
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establishments have been closed in consequence by 
the Austrian government. 

Avstria.—On account of the recent disturbances in 
Montenegro and Herzegovina, an Austrian army of 
observation is to be stationed on the Turkish frontier, 
though with strict orders to keep within the Austrian 
territories. 

Tourxey.—The Porte has rejected the demand made 
by the French Ambassador, for the authorization of 
the cutting of the canal through the Isthmus of Suez. 

The Pacha of Broussa, in Asia Minor, is said to have 
announced that all the Greeks within his pachalic 
must leave it within two months. 

At Damascus, several houses and bazaars, it is re- 
ported, have been crushed in by masses of snow. 


Rvuss1a.—The superior officers who possess estates 
to which serfs are attached, have been specially 
granted by the Emperor leave of absence for two 
months, to enable them to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the committees of the nobility on the question 
of emancipation. The Emperor, it is said, meets with 
secret opposition in his plan for abolishing serfdom: 
but Le Nord, the official paper, represents the advices 
from the interior on this subject as very satisfactory. 
It says that the government pursues its design with 
perseverance, and that even the opponents of the 
measure begin to regard it as morally accomplished. 

The St. Petersburg Gazette, of the 6th ult., contains 
a proposition for the introduction of the rew style into 
the Russian almanacs. The old style now differs 12 
days from the new. It is proposed to rectify this 
gradually, by dropping the additional day in each leap 
year until 1912, which would make the Russian calen- 
dar then correspond with the Gregorian. 


Eeypt aND ApyssiniA.—Theodore, King of Abys- 
sinia, has sent to the Pachaof Egypt aspecial embassy, 
composed of some of the most important personages 
of his kingdom, and headed by his nephew. This 
step, it is thought, may lead to important and friendly 
relations between the two countries. King Theodore 
is said to be an intelligent and enterprising sovereign. 

Japan.—The Russian admiral Putiatin, who last | 
summer explored the coast of Tartary south of the 
mouth of the Amoor, reports having discovered two 


harbors on that coast, capable of accommodating the | 


largest fleets. He negotiated a supplementary treaty | 
with the Japanese, which, among other privileges, 
allows the residence in Japan of a Russian consul with | 
his family. 





Sourn America.—The Attorney-General of New} 
Granada, in submitting the new federal constitution 
to the Congress of that republic for its action, accom- | 
panied it by a report advocating the incorporation of | 
New Granada into our Union, on the same terms as 
the present States, as a remedy for the difficulties 
under which his country now labors. Gen. Monagas, | 
the late President of Venezuela, has surrendered him- | 
self to the provisional government, to be tried for al- 
leged peculations and misgovernment. The civil war 
in Peru continues undecided. Montevideo is in a 
fearful condition from the same cause. Paraguay and 
Brazil are said to be preparing for war on a question 
of boundary which has been long in dispute. 

Domestic.—The mail from California of the 22d ult., | 
brings accounts of some further proceedings in the 
case of the alleged slave Archy Lee, a notice of which, 
with the extraordinary decision of the Judges of the 
State Supreme Court, was given in our summary of 
the 27th ult. On the 5th ult., Stovall, the master, at- 
tempted to take Archy on board the steamer Orizaba 
after it had left San Francisco and proceeded some dis- 
tance down the bay. On coming up to the steamer, 
however, both Stovall and Archy were taken into cus- 
tody by police officers stationed on board for the pur- 
pose, the former on a warrant for kidnapping, the 


| Vious question. 
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latter on a writ of habeas corpus issued by Judge Free- 
lon of the County Court. Stovall was admitted to bail 
in $500. On the 17th, Archy, after an argument of 
the case, was discharged by the Judge, but was im- 
mediately re-arrested by the U. S. Marshal, under the 
Fugitive Slave law, and taken before the U. S. Com- 
missioner. This second arrest was made on an affi- 
davit of Stovall, claiming Archy as a fugitive slave. 
The case was argued for two days, and then postponed 
till the 29th. The result will probably be announced 
by the next mail. The matter was brought before the 
same Commissioner, previously to ite trial in the 
Courts, and was then dismissed by him on the ground 
of want of jurisdiction, as Archy had not escaped into 
the State, but had been brought in by his master. The 
affair caused great excitement in San Francisco. 


From Kansas we have a report of renewed difficul- 
ties in the neighborhood of Fort Scott, which is about 
100 miles south of Lawrence, and near the Missouri 
border. Some of the residents of that region are pro- 
slavery men, who were notorious for their ruffianly 
conduct in the former troubles, and they are now 
charged with committing outrages of various kinds on 
their free-state neighbors, whom the dragoons sta- 
tioned at the fort fail to protect. Most of the promin- 
ent pro-slavery officials have left the territory, and it 
is said fear to return. The State Central Committee 
has issued a call for a Delegate Convention to nomi- 
nate officers under the Leavenworth constitution. It 
is to be held at Topeka on the 26th inst. 


Heavy rains have produced a great freshet in the 
lower Mississlppi, as well as some of its tributaries, 
in advance of the usual spring flood from the moun- 
tains. Considerable damage has been done, particu- 


larly in the neighborhood of New Orleans. 


Coneress.—A memorial from the legislature of 
Utah, setting forth their grievances, was presented to 
the Senate on the 14th inst., and laid on the table. 

| The Pacific Railroad bill was discussed on the 14th, 


15th and 17th, and various amendments were ‘prc- 


| posed, indicating considerable diversity of Views both 


as to the route and the point for the eastern terminus. 
For the latter, several different locations, between the 
mouth of the Big Sioux river and Fort Smith on the 
Arkansas, were proposed, but none were agreed upon. 
Finally, Benjamin, of La., moved, as a test vote, to 


| postpone the further consideration of the bill to the 


12th month next, which was carried, yeas 25, nays 
22. The Diplomatic Appropriation bill was passed on 
the 15th. On the 20th, Houston, of Texas, introduced 
a preamble and resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of seven to inquire into the neces- 
sity and expediency of establishing a protectorate by 
the United States over Mexico. He advocated his prop- 
osition at length, after which it was laid over to be 
printed. 


The House of Representatives, on the 14th, received 
a message from the Senate, insisting on its disagree- 
ment on the Kansas bill, and asking a committee of 
conference. Montgomery, of Pa., moved that the 
House insist on its adherence, and demanded the pre- 
The vote on this stood yeas 108, nays 
107, and the Speaker giving his casting vote in the 
negative, the motion was lost by a tie vote. English, 


| of Ind., then moved to agree to a committee of con- 


ference, and to appoint three members on the part of 
the House. Upon this motion, the vote was a tie, yeas 
108, nays 108, and the Speaker's casting vote decided 
itin the affirmative. The members appointed on this 
committee were, from the Senate, Green of Mo., Hunter 


| of Va., and Seward of N. Y.; from the House, Eng- 


lish of Ind., Howard of Mich., and Stephens of Ga. 
The committee had held several meetings, but kad not 
arrived at any agreement up to the evening of the 
20th. 





